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opportunity of carrying his views into effect.
Every transaction, every project of law, comes
before the House as an act of the Ministry and an
act of the Party. If it fails, or should be condemned
the result is a blow to the executive, and indirectly
to that portion of the electorate by whom it is
appointed. The system checks irresponsible sciolism,
and hasty experimentalising. It may render legisla-
tion slow, but it prevents it from becoming fantastic.
The official who lays a new proposal before the
House of Commons knows that he, or at any rate
his friends and connections, may have to carry it
into effect. If it is sound, they will strengthen
their position in the country; if it works badly,
discredit may attach to them for years to come.

Most foreign legislatures, set up with more or less
idea of imitating our own, fail to reproduce this
feature. They do not reserve the initiative in legis-
lation to the executive; or they do not criticise by
parties. In some, as in the United States Congress,
the law-making function is altogether separate from
the ministerial; in others, as in most of those of
Continental Europe, and in the Australasian States,
individual members may compete with ministers,
and perhaps prevail against them. They have a
concurrent right of initiative; and, owing to the
lack of party discipline, and the fact that groups of
members will combine for particular purposes, there
is always a fair chance that a ministerial project
may be rejected, and that a private member's pro-
posal may be carried, even though the Government
should have opposed it. So it happens that one set
of persons may make laws, and another set may see
to their execution.